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Fact-finder  to  report 
on  faculty  contract 


By  M.L.  Skomyak 

Conestoga  College’s  Doon  cam- 
pus Coat  Drive  has  been  called  a 
success  by  event  organizer  Carol 
Pease. 

The  project  was  a combined  effort 
between  the  Conestoga  College  Re- 
cycUng  Group  and  the  Doon  Stu- 
dent Association. 

Donation  boxes  were  left 
throughout  the  Doon  campus  and 
everyone  was  encouraged  to  bring 
in  used  outdoor  clothing. 

Starting  in  December  and  contin- 
uing through  to  Jan.  10,  the  drive 
resulted  in  more  than  337  kilo- 
grams (750  pounds)  of  clothing 
being  collected. 

Very  successful 

“The  drive  has  been  very  success- 
ful for  its  first  year,”  said  Pease,  a 
physical  resources  support  staff 
member. 

“All  of  the  donations,  which  in- 
cluded hats,  scarves  and  coats,  were 
in  excellent  condition. 

“I’m  pleased  with  the  response 


we’ve  received  from  the  staff,  stu- 
dents and  faculty.  We’re  hoping  to 
make  this  a yearly  campaign  and 
have  plans  for  a clothing  drive  this 
spring.” 

The  idea  evolved  from  Conestoga 
College’s  Doon  campus  recycling 
program,  which  encourages  re- 
using materials  to  reduce  waste, 
said  Pease. 

‘The  coat  drive  provides  a way  to 
recycle  clothing  and  supplies  free 
gifts  to  those  in  need.” 

After  making  several  phone  calls 
to  area  charities.  Pease  chose  three 
organizations  to  benefit  from  the 
drive;  Anselma  House,  the  Multi- 
cultural Centre  and  the  Greenway 
Chaplin  Community  Centre. 

The  decision  was  based  on  need 
and  ability  to  store  and  distribute 
the  clothing. 

“It  was  a wonderful  gift,  and  we 
are  very  grateful,”  said  Indrani 
Chatterjee,  program  co-ordinator 
with  the  Multicultural  Centre. 

The  centre,  which  is  involved 
with  helping  immigrants  adjust  to 
their  new  home,  received  115  kilo- 


grams (250  pounds)  of  clothing 
from  Conestoga  College  before 
Christmas. 

“Recipients  of  the  clothing  were 
both  children  and  adults,  families 
and  individuals,”  said  Chatterjee. 
“Most  of  the  centre’s  clients  are 
refugees  facing  their  first  winter  in 
Canada.” 

First  winter 

‘These  people  are  in  need  of  out- 
door clothing,  but  don’t  have  the 
resources  to  purchase  it,”  said 
Chatterjee. 

“One  client  had  only  seen  snow 
on  television.  He  had  no  idea  about 
what  to  expect  and  wondered  if  it 
was  safe  to  go  out  into  the  snow. 
Thanks  to  donations  like  this  one 
— he  will.” 

Donations  after  Jan.  10,  can  be 
made  directly  to  any  one  of  these 
organizations. 

“Although  we  have  enough  cloth- 
ing now,”  said  Chatterjee,  “in  a few 
weeks  it  will  all  be  gone,  because 
people  in  need  are  arriving  all  the 
time.” 


By  Catherine  O’Brien 

Contract  negotiations  for 
Ontario’s  community  college  fac- 
ulty should  reach  another  plateau 
near  the  end  of  January  when  fact- 
finder John  Marcotte  wUl  release  a 
report  addressing  the  issues  of 
wages  and  benefits  which  have 
hampered  negotiations. 

Katie  FitzRandolph,  communica- 
tions officer  for  the  Ontario  Public 
Service  Employee  Union,  which 
represents  faculty  at  the  province’s 
community  colleges,  said  the  report 
would  be  based  on  presentations 
given  Dec.  18  and  19,  by  faculty 
and  management  negotiators  and 
would  focus  on  the  areas  where 
there  is  disagreement. 

John  Berry,  Conestoga  College 
faculty  union  president,  said  he  was 
optimistic  that  the  report  would  be 
favorable  towards  faculty  because 
Marcotte  was  the  independent  chair 
of  a task  force  studying  college  fac- 
ulty wages  and  benefits  last  sum- 
mer. 

Berry  said  Marcotte’ s study  con- 
firmed faculty  claims  that  college 
teachers  have  become  the  lowest 
paid  in  comparison  to  faculty  at 
high  schools  and  universities. 

“Our  position  on  wages  and  ben- 
efits was  based  on  Marcotte’s  study 
and  it  would  be  pretty  hard  for  him 
to  deny  his  own  study  in  this  re- 
port.” 

But  Berry  said  this  does  not  mean 
that  faculty  can  expect  a favorable 
settlement  in  terms  of  wages.  “I 
think  there  is  recognition  that  there 
is  a problem  in  wages,  but  the  gov- 
ernment is  strapped  for  money  and 
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John  Berry 


this  puts  us  (faculty)  in  an  interest- 
ing situation.” 

He  said  before  a contract  could  be 
accepted  there  needs  to  be  some 
kind  of  formula  in  place,  that  would 
show  management  initiative  to- 
wards restoring  college  faculty  pay 
levels. 

“The  trend  had  been  down  hill  in 
terms  of  wages  but  eventually 
something  has  to  be  done  to  reverse 
it  so  that  we  are  not  continually 
lagging  behind.” 

Berry  said  he  expects  a contract 
offer  to  be  tabled  by  management 
sometime  in  February. 
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Conestoga’s  Doon  campus  brings 
warmth  to  the  holiday  season 


Bob  Neilly,  a part-time  woker  in  shipping  and  receiving,  picks  up 
donated  r;oats  for  delivery  to  various  organizations.. 
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Santa  Claus  exists 


Ted 

Hodgins 


I SAW  Santa  Claus! 

I know  what  you’re  thinking  already.  Hodgins 
obviously  had  too  much  egg  nog  over  the  holi- 
days. 

I REALLY  saw  Santa ...  but  I want  to  use  the 
power  of  the  press  and  the  Spoke  to  enlighten. 
Yes  Conestoga,  there  IS  a Santa  Claus. 

Over  the  years,  most  of  my  childhood  beliefs 
were  shot  down  as  the  light  of  truth  dawned. 

I caught  Dad  with  chocolate  all  over  his  hands 
one  Easter.  I found  my  first  teeth  in  my  Mom’s 
jewelry  box. 

I broke  my  arm,  sprained  my  ankle  and 
smashed  my  wings  after  falling  off  the  roof  trying  to  fly. 

Santa  was  the  one  belief  I was  unable  to  disprove. 

This  year  I would  find  out  once  and  for  all! 

I had  my  camera  set  and  loaded  with  film.  My  tape  recorder  was 
on  standby.  I rented  some  movies  and  I drank  15  cups  of  coffee. 

I was  ready. 

About  3:15  a.m.,  a pile  of  soot  and  other  debris  came  crashing 
down  the  chimney.  After  my  coughing  fit  cleared,  I looked  up  to  see 
the  man  in  red. 

He  didn’t  look  at  all  like  I expected!  He  looked  more  like  a banker 
in  a red  suit. 

“Santa,”  I said,  grabbing  desperately  for  my  camera  and  snapping 
on  the  tape.  I began  shooting  pictures,  my  flash  lighting  up  the  room. 
“If  you  don’t  stop  that.  I’ll  pull  a Sean  Penn,”  were  the  first  words 
out  of  his  bearded  mouth.  “You  should  really  clean  up  in  here,”  were 
the  second. 

My  well-known  (Conestoga-trained)  journalistic  skills  then  kicked 
in  and  a torrent  of  questions  came  out. 

Santa,  a patient  man,  sat  down  and  answered  them  all. 

“Well,  I’m  thin  because  the  doc  said  my  cholesterol  level  was  so 
high  that  he  needed  a ladder  to  get  a good  reading. 

“I’m  wearing  the  suit  because  a group  of  animal  activists  threw 
blood  on  my  fur  last  year. 

“I  didn’t  get  you  that  gun  for  Christmas  in  ’78,  Ted,  because  I 
thought  that  shooting  your  brother  was  a bad  idea,”  said  Santa  in  a 
rush. 

He  then  took  me  up  on  the  roof  where  I got  another  shock. 

“Oh,  I guess  I should  have  warned  you  about  the  car,”  Santa  said. 
“1  got  slapped  with  a cruelty  to  animus  suit  and  1 had  to  give  up  the 
reindeer.  But  this  baby,”  he  said  patting  the  hood,  “goes  from  0 to 
100  in  3.9  seconds.” 

Santa,  a busy  man,  got  into  his  car,  waved  good-bye  and  tore  off 
into  the  night  in  a cloud  of  smoke. 

After  I figured  out  how  to  get  off  the  roof,  I grabbed  my  tape  and 
film  and  tore  off  to  the  nearest  “real”  newspaper  (that  wasn’t  on 
strike)  1 could  find. 

1 could  smell  a Pulitzer  in  the  air ...  or  maybe  it  was  Santa.  He  was 
pretty  sweaty. 

But,  the  film  came  out  blank  and  the  tape,  set  at  the  wrong  speed, 
sounded  like  the  Chipmunks  singing. 

1 know  1 don’t  have  any  proof,  so  you  will  have  to  believe  me  on 
my  word  alone. 

Oh,  and  by  the  way,  Santa  doesn’t  enjoy  milk  and  cookies  any- 
more. Orange  juice  and  carrot  sticks  are  his  thing  now. 


^ 

Letters  to  the  editor 

spoke  welcomes  all  letters  to  the  editor.  It  you  have  a beef,  or  an  opinion, 
please  send  it  in.  Spoke  reserves  the  right  to  edit  letters  to  fit  space,  and  to 
remove  any  libellous  statements.  Your  letter  must  be  signed,  and  include  your 
program  and  year  for  verification. Send  letters  to  the  Spoke  office,  room  4B15, 
Doon  campus. 
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Conestoga  College  has  a lot  to  boast  about 


There  may  not  be  a lot  of  school  spirit  among  the 
students  at  Conestoga  College,  but  it’s  not  because  the 
college  has  nothing  to  be  proud  about,  just  the  opposite. 
Many  students  from  other  colleges  and  universities  in 
this  area  refer  to  Conestoga  College  as  “coconut  col- 
lege”, meaning  a last  resort  college  for  underachievers; 
even  students  that  attend  Conestoga  College  have 
started  calling  it  this.  This  statement  is  completely 
unfounded  and,  above  all,  false. 

The  problem  starts,  unfortunately,  at  the  high  school 
level.  When  high  school  students  enter  their  last  year, 
they’re  urged  by  their  guidance  counsellors  to  attend 
university  rather  than  college  and  are  lead  to  believe 
college  should  only  be  a last  resort  for  achieving  a 
post-secondary  education. 

In  a lot  of  cases,  attending  college  should  be  a 
person  ’ s first  choice. 

Conestoga  College,  for  example,  has  one  of  the  best 
woodworking  skills  programs  in  Ontario.  People  are 
coming  from  other  countries  to  attend  the  woodwork- 
ing program  at  Doon  campus. 

Conestoga  College  can  also  boast  having  one  of  the 
best  graphic  arts  programs  around,  having  sometimes 


1,000  applicants  for  only  30  positions  per  intake. 

Conestoga  College  also  h^  one  of  the  highest  job 
placements  after  graduation. 

Not  a lot  of  people  know  that  the  college  was  in  the 
Guiness  Book  of  World  Records  for  making  the  largest 
omelette. 

There  are  list  of  achievements  and  goals  Conestoga 
College  has  reached  through  the  years.  It  certainly 
doesn’t  deserve  the  title  “Coconut  College.” 

If  only  these  accomplishments  were  told  to  the  stu- 
dents at  Conestoga  College  and  at  the  high  school 
level,  there  might  be  a significant  change  in  the  way 
people  feel  about  the  college  and,  as  a result,  raise 
school  spirit. 

Unfortunately,  until  a better  way  of  communicating 

the  true  image  of  Conestoga  College  is  found,  people 
are  going  to  continue  to  develop  a negative  stereotype 
of  the  college. 

In  the  long  run,  this  is  going  to  worsen  the  situation 
to  the  point  of  no  return.  Unless  a major  campaign  to 
boost  the  college’s  image  is  started,  the  college’s  self- 
worth  and  pride  is  going  to  be  lost. 

- By  Jayson  Hunt 


Don’t  waste  your  resolutions 


It’s  now  two  weeks  into  the 
new  year  and  just  about  the 
time  everyone  starts  breaking 
their  new  year’s  resolutions. 

You  probably  resolved  to 
quit  smoking,  quit  drinking 
and  lose  five  or  10  pounds  — 
just  like  last  year. 

Now  that  we’re  well  into  the 
new  year,  1 suppose  you  have 
switched  to  light  cigarettes, 
you  never  touch  a drink  before 
noon  and  you  refuse  to  have 
ice  cream  with  your  pie. 

Year  after  year,  people  commit  to  these  same 
resolutions  that  they  break  within  weeks  or  some- 
times days. 

1 am  now  giving  you  the  opportunity  to  abandon 
any  useless  promises  made  and  start  fresh. 

More  people  need  to  resolve  to  contribute  more  to 
the  rest  of  the  world.  More  resolutions  should  be 
made  to  save  our  environment,  feed  the  hungry  and 
educate  youth. 

The  anxiety  of  quitting  smoking  can  cause  you  to 
increase  your  habit. 

Instead  of  going  through  the  frustration,  why  not 
concentrate  on  recycling  at  school,  home  and  work? 
Worrying  about  how  much  wine  to  drink  with  din- 
ner may  bring  you  to  the  bottom  of  the  bottle. 

Use  that  time  and  energy  to  become  a big  brother 


or  sister,  or  volunteer  for  a youth  group. 

How  many  times  have  you  joined  Weight  Watch- 
ers to  lose  nothing  but  a pay  cheque? 

Why  not  spend  those  extra  dollars  on  food  and 
clothing  for  the  children  who  don’t  have  homes  or 
hot  meals?  So  much  is  needed  to  be  fixed  in  the 
world  and  there  are  so  few  people  willing  to  lend  a 
hand. 

Use  as  an  example,  a man  known  only  as  Bob  to 
the  listeners  of  Kitchener  radio  station  CHYM-am. 

Bob  encountered  hard  economic  times  last  year 
and  was  awarded  a dinner  by  CHYM  for  a joke  he 
submitted.  This  year  he’s  doing  better  and  wants 
someone  else  to  enjoy  the  small  boost. 

He  submitted  eight  jokes  this  past  Christmas  sea- 
son, and  asked  if  he  won  a dinner,  it  be  donated  to 
a charity  or  needy  family. 

The  radio  station  used  five  of  his  jokes  and  do- 
nated all  five  dinners  to  the  Anselma  House  — a 
refuge  for  battered  women  and  their  children. 

Most  people  are  more  concerned  with  the  yellow- 
ing of  their  teeth  or  the  thickness  of  their  love 
handles. 

A little  bit  of  selflessness  from  a handful  of  indi- 
viduals could  make  a big  difference  in  the  lives  of 
the  homeless,  the  hunger  of  small  children  and  our 
suffering  environment. 

If  you  can  quit  smoking  and  lose  five  pounds, 
that’s  great.  But  maybe  you  could  also  take  the  time 
to  help  where  help  is  needed. 


Shelly 

Kraft 
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I Paintball  | 

Outfitters  play  down  aspect  of  war 


By  M.  L.  Skornyak 

A man  in  camouflage  fatigues 
crouches  behind  a grassy  knoll, 
waiting  patiently  for  the  enemy. 
As  his  adversary  comes  into  view 
he  easily  squeezes  off  a round, 
scoring  a direct  hit. 

But  the  opponent  does  not  fall  to 
the  ground.  Instead,  she  raises  her 
arm  and  yells  ‘Tm  dead!”  Then 
she  walks  back  to  headquarters  to 
wait  for  the  next  game. 

Described  as  an  adult  version  of 
tag,  paintball  is  one  of  Canada’s 
fastest-growing  leisure  sports, 
with  more  than  10  fields  in  south- 


ern Ontario  alone.  Paintball  origi- 
nated in  the  U.S.  in  the  late  ’70s, 
when  people  in  the  forestry  de- 
partment started  playing  around 
with  the  crude  paint  guns  used  to 
mark  trees. 

Now  it’s  a multi-million  dollar 
industry  with  multiple-scenario 
indoor  and  outdoor  playing  fields, 
trade  magazines  and  an  interna- 
tional organization  to  administer 
safety  standards. 

“The  industry  in  Canada  is  in  its 
infancy,”  says  Joe  Kimpson,  who 
has  been  running  Flag  Raiders  in 
Breslau  since  1983.  “The  idea 
started  as  a college  marketing 
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project  and  then  exploded  from 
there.  Paintball  is  a great  release 
for  stress,  excellent  exercise  and 
always  challenging  because  the 
game  is  always  changing.” 
Paintball  enthusiasts  are  a varied 
bunch,  including  lawyers,  corpo- 
rate executives,  accountants,  doc- 
tors and  students.  The  weapons 
are  carbon  dioxide-powered  pellet 
guns  and  the  ammunition,  gelatin- 
filled  “bullets”  of  paint. 

It  costs  about  $40  to  rent  sup- 
plies and  equipment  for  a one-day 
adventure;  additional  paintballs 
are  extra.  But  fanatics  will  pay 
from  $100  to  $3,000  to  buy  the 
latest  in  camouflage  clothing  and 
hardware. 

Opponents  of  the  sport  claim  it 
is  unsafe  because  of  its  competi- 
tive nature  and  simulation  of  a 
real-life  brutal  event.  But  propo- 
nents say  the  mandatory  use  of 
eye  goggles,  the  minimum  16- 
year  age  requirement  and  the 
maximum  gun  velocity,  generally 
90  m (300  feet)  per  second,  make 
the  sport  one  of  the  safest. 

“A  lot  of  people  have  the  wrong 
impression,”  says  Dave  Krzewski, 
owner  of  Woodland’s  Combat  in 
Kitchener.  “We’re  one  of  the  saf- 
est, if  not  the  safest,  sports.  Play- 
ers must  wear  eye  protection  on 
the  field,  the  velocity  of  the  guns 
are  tested  before  play  starts  and 
referees  monitor  the  games. 

“There  is  no  physical  contact  al- 
lowed and  headshots  and  shots 


closer  than  20  feet  (6  m)  are 
against  the  rules.” 

Others  say  it  is  a militaristic 
sport  that  encourages  violence  be- 
cause the  objective  is  to  “kill”  the 
enemy  before  being  elimi- 
nated.Krista  Decker,  a third-time 
player  at  Woodland’s  Combat 
says,  “It’s  exciting,  fun  and  com- 
petitive and  it’s  good  exercise. 
Come  out  and  try  the  game  before 
judging  it  It’s  more  than  just  vio- 
lence. It  teaches  you  hand-eye  co- 
ordination and  how  to  deal  with 
people  in  a group  atmosphere, 
doing  things  together  instead  of 
individually.” 

The  pseudonym  “war  games” 
also  adds  to  the  violent  image 
connected  with  paintball.  But  out- 
fitters are  working  hard  to  disas- 
sociate themselves  from  the  idea 
of  war,  says  Krzewski. 

Tom  Kefalas,  a part-owner  of 
the  Hard  Core  paintball  supply 
store  in  Kitchener,  says,  “It’s  just 
a game,  there  are  no  politics  in- 
volved. There  are  fanatics,  sur- 
vivaUsts  associated  with  them.  I 
think  a lot  of  people  are  over-an- 
alysing the  sport.  Compared  to 
football  or  hockey,  the  incidence 
of  injuries  are  a lot  lower.  Paint- 
ball is  a safe  sport.” 

Playing  areas  offer  water  games, 
dense  bush,  open  fields  and  mock 
villages.  Participants  are  divided 
into  two  teams  and  play  about 
five  games,  each  lasting  between 
15  minutes  and  an  hour. 


The  games  range  from  straight 
elimination  to  capture-the-flag, 
where  a flag  or  other  objects  must 
be  taken  from  enemy  territory  and 
brought  back  to  home-base. 

Most  playing  fields  avoid  using 
red  paint  balls  because  the  color 
symbolizes  blood,  death  and  kill- 
ing, says  Joe  Mosnja,  a paintball 
regular. 

Peter  CinelU,  also  known  as 
‘The  Treeman”,  is  a paintballer 
with  Flag  Raiders.  A hairdresser 
from  Toronto,  he  says,  “players 
have  to  be  sports-minded  and  tac- 
ticians using  strategy,  or  just  out 
for  a good  time.  It’s  just  like 
going  out  to  a baseball  or  football 
game.  I don’t  think  it  creates  vio- 
lence; it’s  just  a way  to  get  your 
frustrations  out. 

“While  you’re  on  the  field  your 
adrenalin  is  pumped  just  as  if  you 
were  involved  in  a real  situation. 
But  once  you  come  off  the  field 
that  tension  goes  away.  I call  it 
stress-relief,  you  take  it  out  here 
on  the  field  and  not  on  the  street.” 

The  motivation  behind  the  sport 
is  as  varied  as  the  people  who 
play  the  game.  But  most  agree  it 
is  an  experience  that  pushes  play- 
ers to  their  physical  limits  and 
forces  them  to  co-operate  with 
strangers  to  attain  a common  goal. 

First-time  participant  Ryan 
Bezan  says  paintball  “gets  your 
adrenalin  going.  It  gets  you  really 
excited  and  you  want  to  keep 
going.” 


Two  combatants  dig  in  for  defence  of  their  base. 


(Photo  by  M.  L.  Skornyak) 


Rock  climbing 


They’ll  have  you  climbing  the  walls 


By  Ken  Cenerelll 

Rock  climbing.  The  wall  looks 
steep.  Too  high.  Too  dangerous. 
Takes  too  long  to  learn.  Too  ex- 
pensive. What’s  the  point? 

Excuses  have  been  easier  to  find 
than  opportunies.  But  that’s 
changing. 

Dave  Carter  and  Tom  Sawyer, 
two  rock  climbers  turned  busi- 
nessmen, have  built  a six-metre 
(20-foot)  simulated  rock  wall  at 
the  Good  Life  Club  in  Waterloo 
for  people  who  want  to  confront 
their  fears  and  for  those  who  want 
to  learn  the  finer  points  of  the 
sport 

Carter  and  Sawyer  met  while  ice 
climbing  and  have  b^n  climbing 
buddies  since.  The  wall  started  in 
Carter’s  basement  but  “you  can 


only  do  so  much  with  eight-foot 
(2.4  m)  ceilings,”  Carter  says. 
“We  even  put  cracks  in  the  ceiling 
so  we  could  climb  across  it  We 
did  a lot  of  crazy  things  to  keep  in 
shape.” 

The  wall  is  made  from  plywood 
on  a wooden  frame.  The  frame  is 
supported  by  steel  brackets  and 
nailed  to  the  wall  with  industrial- 
strength  nails  that  have  a pull-out 
strength  of  2,655  kg.  per  6.45  sq. 
cm.  (5,900  lb.  per  sq.  inch).  The 
overhang  is  tied  back  with  aircraft 
cables. 

The  plywood  is  covered  with 
crushed  gravel  which  simulates  a 
rock  surface.  It  also  allows  climb- 
ers to  “smear”  the  wall,  which 
means  a foot  will  stay  on  the  wall 
for  a milli-second  while  the 
climber  tries  to  place  it  on  one  of 


Kim  Scharf  reaches  the  top  of  the  wall. 


(Photo  by  Ken  Cenerel!) 


the  many  handholds. 

“We  tried  to  design  a program  to 
teach  climbers  how  to  climb  at 
the  advanced  level  very  quickly 
and  without  injury,”  Carter  says. 
“We  can  teach  people  quicker  in  a 
controlled  environment.” 

Carter  says  the  wall  provides  a 
great  way  to  work  out.  “It  is  good 
for  strength  increase,  your  balance 
definitely  improves  and  it  also 
provides  a mental  focus.  You 
don’t  realize  how  hard  you  are 
working  and  you  don’t  think  of 
anything  else.  It’s  a good  form  of 
stress  release.  It  would  seem  very 
stressful  but  it  isn’t.” 

Carter  and  Sawyer  are  hoping  to 
be  in  on  the  ground  floor  when 
the  sport  grows  in  North  America. 
Carter  says  North  America  is  usu- 
ally a couple  of  years  behind  Eu- 
ropean trends.  The  sport  is 
enjoyed  so  much  by  Europeans 
that  in  1990  they  bought  one  mil- 
lion pairs  of  rock  climbing  shoes 
to  North  America’s  50,000. 

Rock  climbing  has  stars  in  Eu- 
rope similar  to  baseball  athletes 
here  and  competitions  are  held  in 
arenas  with  20,000  people  watch- 
ing. There  is  even  a world  cup 
climbing  circuit. 

The  wall  in  Waterloo  has  been 
up  since  June  and  the  four  instruc- 
tors started  lessons  in  September. 
Carter  and  Sawyer  offer  a free  in- 
troductory lesson  and  since  June 
they  have  put  through  about  2,000 
people. 

What  attracts  people  is  how  di- 
verse the  sport  and  wall  can  be. 
The  handholds  and  harnesses  can 
be  adjusted  to  fit  three-year-olds 
or  126-kilogram  (280-pound) 
guys. 

Danielle  Ringer,  7,  tackled  the 
wall  and  made  it  to  the  top  with 
ease.  She  was  short  on  words  but 
she  enjoyed  the  part  where  she 
“let  go”  (but  was  still  up  there  be- 
cause of  the  harness).  Carter  says 
females  climb  the  correct  way  by 
pushing  themselves  up  with  their 
legs  instead  of  pulling  themselves 
up  by  the  fingers,  like  men. 
Ringer  did  it  correctly;  she  said 


her  fingers  weren’t  sore. 

Craig  Luke,  19,  a University  of 
Waterloo  student,  had  always 
wanted  to  try  it  and  after  he  did  he 
was  hooked.  He  has  been  climb- 
ing for  three  months  and  already 
he  is  in  the  advanced  classes.  “I 
like  the  idea  that  you  push  your- 
self and  the  climb  pushes  you.  It 
makes  you  work  a little  bit.” 
Damian  McNamara,  23,  is  one 
of  the  four  instructors  at  the  club 
and  has  been  climbing  for  three 
years.  “I  like  the  height  and  the 
adrenalin  rush  and  the  fact  that 
the  only  person  that  can  let  you 
down  is  yourself.  I’m  not  into 
competitive  sports.” 

All  equipment  needed  for  begin- 
ners — rope,  harness  and  carabi- 
ners  — are  supplied.  The  free 
introductory  lesson  is  offered  on 


Monday  and  Tuesday  nights  and 
all  that  is  needed  is  track  pants  for 
leg  protection.  Long  hair  must  be 
in  a pony  tail  and  nails  should  be 
trimmed.  A camera  is  suggested  if 
you  plan  to  go  only  once. 

The  course  is  two  days  a week 
for  a total  of  six  hours  and  it  costs 
$99.  A Christmas  package  is  $149 
which  includes  lessons  and  a 
three-month  membership  at  the 
club. 

The  next  courses  start  on  Jan.  15 
and  run  Monday  and  Wednesday 
or  Tuesday  and  Thursday  from  6 
p.m.  to  7 p.m.  or  Saturdays  from 
11  a.m.  to  1 p.m.  For  more  infor- 
mation contact  the  Good  Life 
Club,  747-1044. 

Now  quick,  think  up  another  ex- 
cuse before  your  friends  read  this 
article. 


Danielle  Ringer  gets  a helping  hand  from  Dave  Carter. 

(Photo  by  Ken  Cenerelli) 


Bungee  jumping 


S-t-r-e-t-c-h-i-n-g  it  to  the  limit 


By  Doug  Reeve 

There  it  stood.  More  than  38 
metres  (128  fL)  of  raw  iron,  point- 
ing to  the  heavens.  Its  shadow  feL 
over  us,  that  Thursday  afternoon. 
And  like  a giant  monster  it 
spewed  men  and  women  from  its 
mouth,  like  yo-yos  bouncing  a 
metre  from  the  ground. 

It’s  called  bungee  jumping,  and 
it  is  the  latest  sports  craze  among 


Zealand,  California  and  now  To- 
ronto. Some  say  it’s  the  greatest 
endorphin-adrenelin  rush  you’ll 
ever  get.  Enthusiasts  claim  the 
thrills  outweigh  the  risks. 

Jumpers  leap  head  first  from 
cranes,  bridges  and  hot-air  bal- 
loons, from  90  m (300  ft.)  above 
the  ground,  with  only  a nylon- 
cased  rubber  bungee  cord  to  break 
the  fall. 

Anchored  around  the  ankles  or 


cord  is  long  enough  to  allow  a few 
seconds  of  free  fall  before  it 
stretches,  dampening  the  force  of 
the  plunge. 

A single  bungee  cord  is  good  for 
several  hundred  jumps,  then  dis- 
carded. For  heavier  jumpers,  two 
bungees  are  affixed.  The  bungee 
length  is  adjusted  according  to  the 
weight  of  the  jumper,  after  being 
weighed  on  a digital  scale  to  de- 
termine the  correct  bungee  length. 
When  preparations  are  complete 
“life  hangs  from  a thread." 

Bungee  jumping  is  based  on  an 
age-old  ritual  practised  by  the 
“land  divers”  of  Pente-cost  Island 
in  the  South  Pacific  archipelago  of 
Vanuatu.  Every  spring  villagers 


there  collect  liana  vines  and  wind 
them  into  long  cords. 

Young  men  then  scale  high  tow- 
ers, lash  the  vines  around  their  an- 
kles and  jump.  A successful  leap 
is  considered  a demonstration  of 
courage  — and  a harbinger  of  a 
plentiful  yam  harvest. 

Members  of  Oxford  University’s 
Dangerous  Sports  Club,  having 
read  about  the  land  divers,  recog- 
nized the  sport’s  commercial  po- 
tential and  developed  it  into  a 
modem-day  craze  in  1979. 

Whether  a jumper  takes  to  the 
air  43  m (143  ft.)  above  New 
Zealand’s  Kawarau  River  or 
jumps  from  air  balloons  in  Cali- 
fornia, “the  thrill  is  the  same,”  ac- 


cording to  Ron  Pock,  special 
events  director  at  the  Canadian 
National  Exhibition,  in  Toronto. 

Pock,  who  has  lived  the  wild 
side  of  life,  brought  bungee  jump- 
ing to  Exhibition  Stadium  last 
summer  for  the  first  time.  Over  20 
days  it  attracted  4,0(X)  jumpers  — 
at  $80  a jump. 

Rob  Ashley,  who  ran  the  bun- 
gee-jump site  at  the  Ex,  explains 
the  bungee  craze  this  way:  “It 
helps  one’s  self-esteem.  You  do 
something  that  every  instinct  in 
your  body  says  you  shouldn’t  do. 
You  feel  great  afterwards.” 

First  time  jumper,  Pascal  Fortier, 
a student  at  Queens  University  in 
see  Stretching,  p.  6 


Recreational  rafters  splash  through  rapids  on  the  Ottawa  River.  (Photo  courtesy  River  Run) 


~ Whitewater  rafting 

Grab  a paddle,  shoot  some  fun 


By  M.L.  Skornyak 

Rushing  water  roars  like  thun- 
der. Icy  spray  fills  the  cool  air. 
And  danger  lurks  at  every  turn,  as 
man  and  boat  narrowly  pass  the 
jagged  rocks  that  line  the  river- 
bank.  For  those  who  like  their 
water  white,  whitewater  rafting 
beckons  with  a sense  of  adventure 
and  an  opportunity  to  pit  their 
skill  against  nature. 

Introduced  to  eastern  Canada  in 
the  mid-1970s,  whitewater  rafting 
has  grown  increasingly  popular  as 
a form  of  recreation  and  has  be- 
come a multi-million  dollar  indus- 
try. Professional  outfitters  in 
Ontario  and  Quebec,  14  in  total, 
offer  rafting  trips  on  nine 
whitewater  stretches  of  the  Ot- 
tawa, Madawaska,  Magnetawan, 
Spanish,  Rouge,  Ouareau, 
Batiscan,  Jaques-Cartier  and  St. 
Lawrence  rivers. 

“Rafting  is  the  ultimate  experi- 
ence,” says  David  Heideman,  a 
restaurant  marrager  in  Kitchener. 
“It’s  fun  and  exciting.  The 
whitewater  takes  you  as  far  as  you 
can  go,  and  then  some!” 

Rafting  attracts  people  of  all 
ages  and  occupations.  Most  are 
experienced  swimmers,  but  outfit- 
ters say  many  non-swimmers  go 
rafting  each  year.  Minimum  age 


limits  have  been  established  for 
safety,  usually  between  10  and  16 
years  depending  upon  the  river. 
Some  locations  are  accessible  to 
the  physically  disabled. 


David  Heideman 
“I’m  addicted,”  says  Brock  Uni- 
versity fourth-year  honor’s  busi 
ness  student  and  native  of  Or- 
angeville Ian  MacEachem,  who 
started  rafting  in  1988.  “It’s  a nat- 
ural high!  You  feel  a mixture  of 
anxiety  and  fear  before  hitting  the 
whitewater.  The  possibility  of 


danger  brings  you  to  edge  of  ex- 
citement. It’s  an  incredible  rush!” 

By  its  nature  whitewater  rafting 
can  be  dangerous.  Prior  to  each 
run,  rafters  are  given  an  orienta- 
tion and  safety  briefing.  The  de- 
gree of  participation  is  left  up  to 
the  individual.  And  paths  line  the 
riverbank,  should  anyone  decide 
to  ‘walk’  the  rapids. 

“Nature  is  always  unpredict- 
able,” says  Lisa  Morel,  a former 
employee  of  the  Ottawa  River 
OWL  Rafting  company.  “And 
anything  can  happen.”  But  the 
professional  outfitters  and  experi- 
enced guides  take  every  precau- 
tion to  ensure  the  safety  of  the 
rafters. 

Kayakers  follow  rafts  through 
tlie  rapids  to  assist  in  emergen- 
cies. “Individual  rafters  get  tossed 
from  the  boat  and  entire  rafts  have 
capsized,”  says  Morel.  “But  the 
post-run  stories  are  usually  better 
than  the  actual  incidents.  Most  re- 
surface beside  the  boat  and  are 
pulled  back  in.  The  worst  cases 
receive  a few  scrapes,  bumps  and 
bruises.” 

The  simplicity  of  booking  a trip, 
then  just  showing  up  for  the  fun, 
adds  to  the  popularity  of  rafting. 
Outfitters  supply  all  the  equip- 
ment the  eight-to- 12-person  raft, 
life  jacket,  helmet,  paddle,  wetsuit 


(in  cold  weather)  and  guide,  and 
in  many  cases  an  on-shore  lunch. 

But  the  paying  customers  pro- 
vide the  power.  Rafters  have  to 
paddle  to  help  propel  and  control 
the  raft  “It’s  quite  the  adventure,” 
says  Morel.  “The  first  time  is 
pretty  scary!  When  see  the 
whitewater,  your  first  reaction  is 
to  get  down  in  the  boat  and  hold 
on.  But  this  is  the  time  you  have 
to  keep  paddling  — if  you  want  to 
stay  afloat!” 

Having  fun  is  a requirement, 
rafting  guides  say.  Waterfights, 
singing  and  free-floating  in  the 
rapids  are  a part  of  every  trip. 
“Each  rafting  ‘virgin’  is  initiat^ 
with  a pail  of  ice  cold  river 
water,”  says  Heideman.  “It’s  all 
part  of  the  calm-water  enter  tain- 
ment.” 

Enthusiasts  agree,  whitewater 
rafting  is  not  just  for  thrill  seek- 
ers. Running  rapids  is  only  part  of 
the  whitewater  trip.  Participants 
can  swim,  hike,  cycle,  birdwatch. 


go  horseback  riding  or  enjoy  the 
great  outdoors.  In  recent  years 
outfitters  have  expanded  their 
businesses  to  include  a wide  range 
of  land  services,  such  as  restau- 
rants, accommodations,  swim- 
ming pools  and  hot  tubs.  “It’s  a 
total  weekend,”  says  MacEachem. 
“You  can  get  together  with 
friends  or  meet  new  people.  It’s  a 
great  time,  both  on  the  river  and 
off.” 

The  trips  go  rain  or  shine,  from 
April  to  October.  Changing  water 
levels  and  weather  conditions  en- 
sure each  mn  is  different. 

‘There’s  a river  for  everyone 
and  for  every  reason,”  says  David 
Brown,  executive  director  of  East- 
ern Professional  River  Outfitters 
Association.  “Shoot  rapids 
through  the  mist  of  deep  mountain 
gorges  with  your  most  adventure- 
some friends.  Or  take  the  family 
on  a fun  float  trip  down  a tree- 
lined  river  punctuated  by  a few 
small  rapids.” 


I Scuba  diving  | 

Get  tanked  and  take 


the  plunge 


By  Ken  Cenerelli 

As  I slowly  slide  into  the  pool 
for  my  first  time,  it  becomes  ap- 
parent man  was  not  meant  to 
breathe  underwater.  Or  we  would 
have  gills  instead  of  lungs.  But  as 
I take  my  first  gulp  of  air,  I realize 
this  is  as  close  as  I am  going  to 
get  to  being  a fish  and  I begin  to 
relax. 

The  sport  of  scuba  (self-con- 
tained underwater  breathing  appa- 
ratus) diving  evolved  from  skin 
diving,  which  has  been  practised 
for  2,000  years.  The  first  scuba 
systems  were  developed  in  the 
1800s  and  they  were  primitive 
and  severely  restricted  the  diver. 

It  wasn’t  until  the  introduction 
of  the  steel  tank,  and  then  the  in- 
vention of  the  regulator  for  the 
tank  in  the  1940s  by  Jacques 
Cousteau,  that  the  sport  really 
took  off. 

“Diving  is  an  experience  unlike 
anything  else  in  the  world,”  says 
Michael  Gems,  a scuba  diving  in- 
stmctor  and  owner  of  Ground 
Hog  Divers  in  Kitchener.  “It  has 
its  own  adrenalin  msh.  I have 
tried  parachuting  and  the  adren- 
alin msh  and  thrill  you  get  from 
that  is  great  but  it  lasts  only  four 
or  five  minutes. 

“You  get  that  same  msh  on  div- 


ing but  it  lasts  for  an  hour  to  an 
hour  and  a half.  It  is  one  of  the 
best  forms  of  exercise  there  is  and 
in  one  hour  of  diving  you  use 
more  muscles  than  a 20  minute 
workout.  But  you  use  them  slowly 
and  continually  for  better  exer- 
cise.” 

Ground  Hog  Divers  stress 
safety.  The  store  has  been  around 
for  14  years  and  the  owners  have 
had  no  accidents  among  the  500- 
700  students  they  teach  each  year. 
Gems  has  been  diving  for  16 
years. 

“Diving  is  one  of  the  safest 
sports  in  the  world  when  it  comes 
to  what  you  call  adventure 
sports,”  he  says.  “Safer  than  ri- 
ding a bike  in  per  capita  acci- 
dents. Far,  far  safer  than  skiing.  It 
takes  a minimal  amount  of  train- 
ing and  whole  bunch  of  common 
sense  and  there  is  no  way  you 
should  ever  get  hurt  diving. 

We  teach  the  safety  aspects  of 
diving  and  how  to  handle  the 
equipment  and  we  expect  people 
to  have  fun." 

The  Ground  Hog  Divers  scuba 
diving  program  is  a combination 
of  nine  hours  of  classroom  train- 
ing, nine  hours  of  pool  training 
and  five  open  water  dives  consist- 
ing of  eight  to  10  hours. 

Any  person  taking  the  course 


should  be  able  to  tread  water  for 
five  minutes  and  swim  182  m 
( 200  yds.)  which  is  the  equivalent 
of  four  lengths  in  a local  pool. 

To  take  the  course,  you  should 
have  the  basic  skin  diving  equip- 
ment which  is  mask,  snorkel,  fins 
and  weight  belt.  You  also  need  to 
buy  a $10  manual. 


Michael  Gerus 


The  other  components  of  scuba 
diving  — regulator,  tank  and 
buoyancy  compensator  (a  vest 
that  you  attach  the  tank  to  and 
which  helps  you  stay  neutrally 
buoyant  in  the  water)  — are  pro- 


vided by  the  instructors. 

All  divers  completing  the  course 
become  certified  and  receive  a 
card  which  enables  the  bearer  to 
dive  anywhere  in  the  world.  Per- 
sons not  certified  are  unable  to  get 
scuba  diving  equipment.  The  card 
issued  by  Ground  Hog  Divers  re- 
quires you  to  dive  15  times  in 
three  years  to  renew  certification. 

A six-week  course  runs  about 
$99  for  classroom  and  pool  train- 
ing, and  another  $175  for  open 
water  certification  training.  The 
diving  equipment  can  cost  any- 
where from  $100  to  $250,  de- 
pending on  how  high  tech  you 
want  to  get,  says  Gems.  Ground 
Hog  Divers  also  offers  trips  to 
Florida  and  Cozumel  that  hook  up 
with  instmctors  who  wiU  arrange 
water  dives.  These  trips  start  at 
about  $500. 

Ground  Hog  Divers  train  at 
whatever  pool  they  can,  including 
both  YMCA  pools  in  K-W  and  at 
several  local  high  school  pools. 
Geras  says  they  are  in  the  process 
of  building  their  own  pool  and 
training  centre  on  Victoria  Street 
which  will  open  next  month  and 
service  the  four  Ground  Hog  Div- 
ing stores  in  the  area. 

Courses  begin  about  every  two 
weeks  at  Ground  Hog  Divers  and 
in  January  there  are  three  or  four 


mnning  each  week.  The  store  is 
open  year-round  and  certification 
is  available  in  the  winter,  al- 
though Gerus  says  Ground  Hog 
Divers  do  not  certify  beginners 
any  place  where  there  is  ice. 

He  stresses  certification  right 
after  training,  though  it  is  possible 
to  hold  off  until  the  spring.  Gems 
says  the  most  popular  destination 
for  certification  is  Tobermory,  but 
locally  there  is  the  Innerkip 
Quarry  45  minutes  away.  “It’s 
wet,  it’s  not  great  but  it’s  wet.” 

Gems  says  there  is  a good  base 
of  divers  in  the  area.  “We  certify 
out  of  this  store  alone  500  to  700 
students  a year.  You  figure  500  to 
700  a year  times  14  years  and  if 
you  take  a minimum  of  15  per 
cent  that  are  avid  divers,  you  still 
get  a base  factor  of  500  to  600  on- 
going divers  in  this  area  alone.” 

Deane  Robinson,  second-year 
Law  and  Security  Administration 
student  at  Conestoga,  says  he  is 
taking  the  course  to  help  his 
chances  for  a job  when  he  gradu- 
ates. “It  looks  good  on  a resume. 
Any  certificate  is  a help.  I love' it! 
It’s  just  a whole  different  feeling. 
I would  recommend  it  to  every- 
one.” 

‘Try  it,  it’s  a blast.  It  will  radi- 
cally change  your  life  forever,” 
Gems  says  with  a toothy  grin. 


I Soaring  | 

‘Like  the  birds,  you  and  I can  fly’ 


By  Doug  Reeve 

After  the  canopy  is  closed  you 
are  pretty  much  committed  to  the 
flight.  If  you  like  it,  you  think, 
you  might  take  the  student  train- 
ing program.  You  are  in  the  front 
seat  of  the  trainer;  the  seat  belt 
and  shoulder  harness  are  comfort- 
ing. There  is  some  ambivalence, 
but  maybe  that  is  to  be  expected. 

The  sailplane,  so  graceful  in 
flight,  is  clumsy,  lopsided,  and  out 
of  its  element  on  the  ground.  Sit- 
ting in  it,  waiting  for  takeoff,  you 
feel  just  as  awkward.  You  have 
prepared  yourself  as  best  you  can 
for  the  new  experience  but  now 
something  seems  wrong.  The 
world  is  cock-eyed  but  you  don’t 
realize  why  until  the  downward- 
sloping  wing  is  lifted  and  held  off 
the  ground  by  the  wing  boy  — a 
signal  to  start  the  flight. 

Your  instructor  is  at  the  controls 
behind  you.  Takeoff  speed  is  not 
overwhelming  but  there  is  a ten- 
dency to  grab  on  as  you  move 
above  the  ground  — flying  paral- 
lel to  it.  As  the  tow  plane  gathers 
speed  things  change  in  a hurry. 


Ties  are  broken  with  an  earth  that 
grows  smaller. 

The  airborne  see  familiar  things 
from  a new  perspective,  strange 
and  exciting.  Were  trees  not  to  be 
seen  from  the  tmnks  up?  Now, 
^ houses  are  viewed  from  the  roofs 
down.  And  roads  from  all  the  way 
around  their  curves.  Cars  get 
smaller  and  smaller  and  move 
slower  and  slower.  Leaves  be- 
come blobs  of  color,  and  fields  a 
checker  board.  Things  seem  un- 
real, detached.  “People  and  then- 
emotions  are  down  there  only  be- 
cause you  know  it.  When  you 
break  with  below,  there  is  a whole 
new  vista,  out  and  away...  moun- 
tains... sky...  rivers...  towns.  That 
spectmm,  is  rewarding  in  the  si- 
lence,” says  Blake  Wolf,  a mem- 
ber of  The  Guelph  Gliding  and 
Soaring  Association. 

If  you  are  an  adventurous  person 
who  has  been  jaded  by  less  excit- 
ing sports,  soaring  may  be  for 
you.  The  great  minds  of  the  West- 
ern world  — Leonardo  DaVinci, 
Albcrtus  Magnus,  Roger  Becon 
— all  dabbled  with  the  theory  of 
flight  but  made  little  contribution 


to  the  art  Dante,  the  poet  of  Per- 
ugia, has  been  credited  with  sev- 
eral gliding  flights  about  1490. 
But  he  returned  to  his  poetry  and 
stayed  on  the  ground. 

Later  technology  provided  the 
answers,  and  gave  us  the  gift  to 
fly.  “It  is  wonderful  to  know  that, 
like  the  birds,  you  and  I can  fly 
without  the  aid  of  a motor,”  says 
Wolf.  Today  soaring  is  a safe 
sport,  as  the  record  shows.  The 
uninitiated  have  been  heard  to  say, 
“You  wouldn’t  get  me  up  in  one 
of  these  things  without  a motor  for 
a million  dollars.”  Wolf  says,  “Of 
course,  they  do  not  know  what 
keeps  a sailplane  up  for  hours  at  a 
time,  or  that  a motor  with  its  vola- 
tile fuel  is  the  most  dangerous  part 
of  the  power  plane.” 

The  beginner  is  taken  step  by 
step  through  rigorous  training 
with  an  instructor.  A government 
agency  regulates  all  soaring  activ- 
ity. Interestingly,  it  considers  the 
sport  safe  enough  to  allow  a 14- 
year-old  to  fly  solo. 

Soaring  is  within  the  means  of 
almost  any  budget.  For  those  with 
no  previous  flight  experience,  it 
will  cost  about  $500  at  a commer- 
cial flying  school  to  obtain  a pri- 
vate pilot’s  license  with  glider  rat- 
ing. This  cost  can  be  cut  subsuui- 
tially  by  joining  a club  that  offers 
flight  training.  After  providing  his 
or  her  proficiency,  a pilot  will  be 


able  to  rent  a sailplane,  for  $10  to 
$20  an  hour,  plus  tow  costs. 

A club  operation  is  a satisfactory 
way  to  fly  for  those  who  do  not 
want  to  make  a substantial  initial 
investment  or  feel  they  will  not  fly 
enough  to  justify  the  expenditure. 
Most  clubs  operate  and  own  the 
basic  equipment  — tow  plane, 
two-place  trainers,  and  intermedi- 
ate single-place  sailplanes  for 
local  flying. 

Membership  costs  vary.  Some 
clubs  sell  stock  and  some  have  an 
initiation  fee  of  a few  hundred 


continued  from  p.  4 

Kingston,  says,  “It  really  gets  the 
adrenalin  flowing.  After  the  jump 
I could  have  believed  that  I expe- 
rienced reincarnation." 

Is  bungy  jumping  safe?  It  was 
banned  in  France  in  the  summer 
of  ’89,  after  four  deaths  in  a few 
months.  Inexperienced  operators 
did  not  take  proper  precautions 
and  over-used  their  bungy  cords. 

No  customers  were  hurt  at  the 
Ex,  although  there  are  no  guaran- 
tees against  heart  failure  while 


dollars.  Operating  costs  usually 
are  handled  by  monthly  dues. 
Some  clubs  are  highly  organized, 
some  are  loose-knit.  Some  require 
initial  training  at  a commercial 
school;  others  students  from 
scatch. 

The  York  Soaring  Association 
keeps  a list  of  the  commercial  and 
private  clubs  operating  in  Ontario. 

“Although  the  clubs  are  strictly 
for  flying,  they  are  social  as  well,” 
says  Donna  Summers,  a member 
of  the  Guelph  club  for  social 
birds. 


dropping  toward  the  ground. 

While  most  jumpers  are  under 
35,  they  also  have  included  80- 
year-old  women  in  California,  a 
handicapped  person  in  a wheel- 
chair and  people  who  are  blind. 
Pock  says,  “As  long  as  people 
people  have  their  health  they  can 
do  about  anything.” 

And,  if  “anything”  includes  bun- 
gee jumping,  they  can  do  it  at  the 
Ex  — when  it  returns  next  sum- 
mer. 


S-t-r-e-t-c-h-i-n-g 
it  to  the  limit . . . 
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Disney  sheds  child  image 


By  Ken  Cenerelli 

Beauty  and  the  Beast,  the  new 
full-length  animated  film  by  Walt- 
Disney  Pictures  is  just  that,  a film. 
Jiis  is  not  a Saturday-morning  car- 
l^n  just  for  children.  This  visual 
^d  musical  masterpiece  should  not 
be  passed  over  by  adults  who  think 
animation  is  for  kids. 

The  story  is  based  on  the  French 
tale  of  a prince  who  turned  away  an 
old  hag  and  was  turned  into  a hor- 
rible beast.  He  would  stay  this  way 
until  he  could  learn  to  love  and  ac- 
cept love. 

Belle  (whose  voice  is  provided  by 
Page  O’Hara)  is  a bookworm  who 
is  unhappy  with  her  French-provin- 
cial life.  She  spends  most  of  her 
time  reading  and  dreaming  of  ad- 
venture in  far-off  places. 

She  is  pursued  by  the  town 
bachelor,  Gaston,  who  has  trapped 
everything  he  has  hunted  except 
Belle.  Everything  about  him  is  an 
exaggeration,  from  his  muscles  to 
the  women  chasing  him,  making 
him  more  of  the  villain. 

Belle  finds  herself  in  the  clutches 
of  the  Beast,  after  vowing  to  spend 


her  life  in  his  castle  when  she  trades 
places  with  her  father  who  was  the 
Beast’s  prisoner.  She  considers  this 
better  than  the  confines  of  a mar- 
riage to  Gaston.  She  attempts  to 
make  the  best  of  it. 

Disney  did  an  excellent  job  bring- 
ing to  life  a supporting  cast  in  a 
teapot,  a candlestick  and  a mantle 
cloQk. 

The  voice  for  Mrs.  Potts,  the 
teapot,  was  supplied  by  and 
designed  for  Angela  Lansbury. 

The  candlestick,  Lumiere,  acts  as 
mediator  between  Belle  and  the 
Beast.  The  clock,  Cogsworth,  is  the 
nervous  beast-pleaser,  avoiding 
trouble  from  Lumiere’s  actions. 

The  music  is  supplied  by  Howard 
Ashmen  and  Alan  Menken,  the  duo 
that  helped  propel  Disney’s  The 
Little  Mermaid  into  their  animation 
comeback.  The  songs  make  the 
movie  progress  at  a fast  pace  and 
the  duo  show  their  talent  in  the 
song  Be  Our  Guest. 

Belle  and  the  Beast  display  what 
is  good  and  bad  about  the  film. 

Belle  is  shown  as  an  intellectual 
in  early  France,  much  to  the  delight 
of  women  who  were  dismayed  at 


(Photo  courtesy  Walt  Disney  Pictures) 
the  performance  of  the  always-cute 
Ariel  in  The  Little  Mermaid. 


The  Beast  (voice  by  Robbie  Ben- 
son) does  not  live  up  to  his  history 
of  being  a ferocious  animal  to  be 
tamed.  He  is  more  of  a Bison  with 
a bad  temper.  Although  his  temper 
is  a flaw,  it  is  not  enough  to  taint  the 
quality  of  the  picture. 

Beauty  and  the  Beast  ranks  with 
Disney  animated  classics  like  Peter 
Pan  and  Cinderella,  using  songs 
with  animation  unlike  any  since 
Fantasia. 

This  picture  is  one  of  the  best  of 
the  Christmas  releases  and  is  not 
just  for  kids. 


The  DSA  would  like  to  thank 
the  staff  and  students 
for  their  contributions 
to  the  Salvation  Army  Toy  Drive, 


( ( Your  donations  made  Christmas  '91 
a happier  one  for  those  less  fortunate! 


KITCHENER  TRANSIT  PASSES 
ON  SALE 


WHEN: 


TUESDAY,  Jan.l4thl992 


WHERE:  By  Door  H 

TIME:  10:00  a.ni.  to  2:00  p.in. 

COST:  A 4 Month  Transit  Pass  is  $147.00. 
Plus  $4.00  For  Photo  l.D. 


HOTEL  EXPRESS 

For  the  low  price  of 
$59.95,  taxes  included, 
our  card  will  save  you 
50%  off  regular  rates  at 
top-name  hotels  all 
across  Canada  and  U.S. 
For  more  information,  call 
749-0995 

Interested  in  earning 
extra  cash? 

Easy  to  sell  --  Great  re- 
turns. For  more  informa- 
tion, call  749-0995. 


BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 
) MEETING 


i^^^^Thursday,  Jan.lSth  1992. 
4:00  p.m. 

Guild  room 

FOR  MORE  INFORMATION 
PLEASE  SEE  ANITA  IN  THE  DSA 
ACnVITITIES  OFHCE. 


National  Strategy  on  Canada’s  Prosperity 
(Competitiveness  and  Learning) 

Conestoga  College  and  the  Corporate  Strategy  Group  are  co-sponsors  of 
Community  Talks~The  Prosperity  Initiative  of  the  Government  of  Canada. 
This  public  forum  is  one  of  1 75  to  be  held  in  communities  across  the  country 
to  provide  individual  Canadians  with  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  the 
development  of  a national  strategy  on  competitiveness  and  learning  to 
ensure  Canada’s  prosperity  and  economic  security.  Key  areas  for  discus- 
sions include  learning,  science  and  technology,  trade,  investment  and  do- 
mestic economy. 

Anyone  who  has  views  on  competitiveness  and  learning  issues  is  invited 
to  the  Community  Talks  Forum  in  the  Kitchener-Waterloo  area: 

DATE:  Tuesday,  January  21,1992 

TIME:  6:30  p.m.  to  10:30  p.m. 

PLACE:  Cameron  Heights  Collegiate  Institute 
301  Charles  Street  East 
Kitchener,  Ontario 

The  format  of  the  meetings  has  been  developed  to  encorage  the  greatest 
participation  by  each  indivitual.  A moderator  and  facilitor  will  be  on  hand  to 
ensure  that  each  person  has  an  equal  opportunity  to  be  heard.  All  comments 
will  be  recorded  and  approved  by  the  group  before  entering  the  report  to  the 
Steering  Committee. 

President  Tibbits  will  attend  this  event  and  deliver  the  closing  remarks 


CASH  ONXY 

FOR  FULL  TIME  STUDENTS  ONLY 
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Conestoga  athletes  receive  scholarships 


By  Jamie  Slater 

The  second  annual  Conestoga 
College  athletic  scholarships  have 
been  awarded  to  15  Condor  ath- 
letes. 

Jenny  Vanderzwaag  and  Penny 
English  received  the  volleyball 
scholarships  each  worth  $600. 

The  two  will  receive  their  funds  in 
two  $300  instalments  as  the  volley- 
ball season  is  stretched  over  two 
academic  semesters. 

Chris  Wilson  and  Mareck 
Gwozoz  were  awarded  the  men’s 
volleyball  scholarships  valued  the 
same  as  the  women’s. 

Donna  Ferraro  and  Michelle 
Drury  were  awarded  the  female 
softball  scholarships  worth  $300. 

Todd  Francis  was  awarded  the 
$600  hockey  scholarship. 

A total  of  $2,400  was  awarded 
among  the  four  recipients  of  the 
basketball  scholarships — ^Jim  Har- 
ley and  Darren  Richmond  for  men 
and  Dhana  Clements  and  Janine 
Reimer  for  women. 

Mary  Sue  Shortreed  and  Corky 
Hebert  were  awarded  the  women’s 
soccer  scholarships.  Gary  Noronha 
and  Olaf  S oederberg  were  given  the 
men’s. 

Eligibility 

All  varsity  participants  this  aca- 
demic year  were  eligible  for  a 
scholarship. 

To  be  considered,  players  had  to 
submit  applications  by  the  end  of 
October,  ilong  with  brief  essays  of 
why  they  felt  they  deserved  schol- 
arships. 

Dan  Young,  chair  of  the  scholar- 
ship committee,  held  a meeting  on 
OcL  28  to  decide  who  would  re- 
ceive the  awards. 

Members  of  the  scholarship  com- 
mittee also  included  Bob  Neath, 
Barb  McCauley,  Doug  Perkins,  and 
all  head  and  assistant  coaches. 

Aside  from  the  application  and 
the  essay,  there  were  other  require- 
ments for  the  athletes. 

‘They  have  to  be  passing  all  of 
their  courses,”  said  Young.  ‘They 
also  have  to  be  impact  players,  not 
necessarily  the  best  players  on  the 
team,  but  team  players  who  provide 
leadership.” 

There  are  still  two  more  schol- 
arships to  be  awarded  for  indoor 
varsity  soccer. 

And  tournaments  begin  in  Febru- 


The  moneys  given  for  the  scholar- 
ships are  raised  through  fund-rais- 
ing by  the  Constoga  athletics 
department. 

All  funds  from  the  admission  to 
varsity  hockey  games  go  toward 
scholarships  along  with  half  of  the 


Penny  English 


money  each  individual  team  raises 
through  varsity  fund-raising. 

Through  fund-raising,  the  men’s 
basketball  team  raised  enough 
money  to  travel  to  Cuba  to  play  in 
a tournament  over  the  Christmas 
vacation. 


COME  SEE  BLUE  'IM'WHITE 


BLUE  MOUNTAIN  SKI  TRIP 


FRIDAY,  JANUARY  17,  1992 

$22.00 
(Cash  Only) 

PRICE  INCLUDES  LIFT  AND  TRANSPORTATION 
$10.50  extra  for  ski  rentals 
LIMITED  SPACE  AVAILABLE 


■Ao 


ary. 


Sign  up  at  the  DSA  Activities  Office 
before  Friday,  Jan.  10/92 

Depart  Jan.  17  at  6:00  s.m.  from 
Doon  Campus  Door  #3 
Return  to  Doon  Campus  approx.  6:00  p.m. 


Make  a New  Years  Resolution 

to  get  better  grades 

Peer . 

Hire  a Peer  Tutor  CortfriMdaK  tw  Ooan  tkaM 

Information  and  Applications  Available  in 
Student  Services 


The  DSA  and  the  Doon 
Campus  Recycling  Group  would 
like  to  thank  the  staff  and 
students  for  their  contributions 
to  the  Winter  Coat  Drive. 


You  helped  make  this  a 
warmer  winter! 


KARAOKE  RETURNS 

Sing  away  those  Winter  Blues 

at  the 
DSA 

"WINTER  BLUES  MINI  PUB" 
Thursday,  Jan.  23rd  1992. 
3:30pm  - 7:00pm 

Get  involved  and  join  in  the  Fun! 


FREE  ADMISSION 


Learn  to  Square  Dance 


Join  us  for  fun  and  fitness 


Where;  Athletic  centre  lounge 


When  ; January  14  19Q2 


Time  ; 7:00  PM  — 10:00  PM 


Cost  : $5.00  per  couple,  $2.50  per  single 


More  Info  : 743-1815 


